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REVOLUTIONARY SERVICES OF CAPTAIN JOHN 
MARKLAND. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The following paper narrating the military services of Captain John 
Markland daring the Revolution was written in 1826. In that year he 
was renominated by the Federal party for County Commissioner, having 
been elected to the office in 1823. The effort of his friends to re-elect 
him was unsuccessful, however, for, although he received a majority of the 
votes cast in the city of Philadelphia, it was not sufficient to overcome 
that which the county gave his competitor, Mr. John White. The doc- 
ument we give was no doubt published in some form the year it was 
written, but its interest is sufficient to warrant its reproduction. In ad- 
dition to the information it furnishes regarding Markland, we will add 
that he was born August 12, 1755, and married, January 25, 1798, Chris- 
tiana Heisz, who died April 5, 1804, in her 27th year. Captain Markland 
subsequently married Sophia (maiden name unknown), who sur- 
vived him, and died August 17, 1843, aged 75 years. He was one of the 
original members of the Society of the Cincinnati, and was succeeded in 
it by his son, John H. Markland. His present representative in the So- 
ciety is Mr. George Markland. Captain M. died February 23, 1837, in 
his 82d year, and is buried in Christ Church ground. 

John Markland was born in Philadelphia, where he re- 
sided for some time before removing with his parents to 
New York. He was among the first to prepare for the 
great struggle for liberty. 

As early as 1775, while yet in his minority, he com- 
menced his military career as an active member of a uni- 
formed company of Minute Men, commanded by Captain 
Stockholm, attached to Colonel Lasher's regiment of New 
York Volunteers. The duties of this corps were arduous 
and difficult, liable to be called into service at any moment. 
It was often employed by night, as well as by day, in se- 
curing munitions of war, artillery, etc., and also in pre- 
venting supplies reaching the British armed vessels, partic- 
ularly the ship " Asia," 64 guns, Captain Vandeput, as this 
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officer had rendered himself peculiarly obnoxious. In 
August of this year we find Markland on duty with and ac- 
tively engaged in assisting the New York Volunteers in 
hauling off the guns from the Battery, in defiance of a tre- 
mendous fire opened on them and the town by the above- 
mentioned 64, who lay with springs on her cable, within 
musket-shot of the Battery. 1 The regiment to which he was 
attached entered in 1776 for the campaign, an engagement 
which on his part was faithfully performed. On the morn- 
ing of the 22d of August of that year he landed with the 
regiment on Long Island, and in the afternoon volunteered 
himself, and was sent out with a detachment of one hundred 
men under the command of Captain Stockholm on a recon- 
noitring party. Falling in with some advanced corps of the 

1 The Pastor of the Moravian Church in New York City made the fol- 
lowing record in the Diary of the Congregation, under date of Thursday, 
August 24, 1775 : 

" Last Night was a great Disturbance in the City. About Midnight 
some of the Town Soldiers begun to take away the Cannons from the 
Battery. The Asia Man of War watched their motion; the Captain 
Vandeput, who is an humane man, and has no intention to hurt the 
Town, but must protect the King's Property, fired a couple of Guns 
about 12 o'clock ; his Barge and the Town-People fired upon one an- 
other ; on both sides some were wounded, and one of the Barge Men 
killed. The whole City got up ; all was in Alarm ; the Drums beating, 
and the Soldiers gathering together. They got away 21 Cannons ; the 
Man of War fired a Broadside with Balls, &c. Several Houses were 
damaged. Many people flew from their houses ; and among them Sister 
Kilburn, who was but yesterday with her Effects, and many of Abr. v. 
Vleck's and his 2 little children, &c, come back to her own house. 
Thus things went on till Morning ; and now the whole day tho' there is 
nothing but moving out of the Town, and fearful Reports. Several of 
our People moved likewise. Abr. v. Vleck's family and Kilburn moved 
to James Cargyll's ; and on fresh alarming news the next day, with Eliz. 
Van Deursen and Hil. Waldron, to Second River. 

" Friday, 25th. — Things were the same in the Town as yesterday and 
rather worse. A correspondence was carried on between the Capt. of the 
Asia and the Mayor of the City, and thro' the latter with the Committee 
of the ' One Hundred' or Congress to adjust matters. Governor Tryon 
acted as Mediator. Some hot-headed men seemed to insist on pursuing 
their rash measures, while others and rather the majority did not ap- 
prove of it." 
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British army, a warm skirmish ensued. On the 27th of the 
same month he was warmly engaged in 

The Great Battle on Long Island, 

and left the island on the 29th with the army and returned 
to New York. The regiment, after evacuating New York, 
15th of September, was stationed at King's Bridge ; from 
thence it marched to "White Plains, and afterwards to King's 
Ferry, etc., on the North River. Markland, along with 
the army, retired through Jersey to Princeton, thence to 
Trenton, assisting in opposing the entrance of the enemy 
into the latter place, and crossed the Delaware with the 
army. Early in 1777, on the new organization of the army, 
he entered the Continental service, in Captain Jacob Bow- 
ers's company, Sixth Pennsylvania Regiment, commanded 
by Colonel Bicker, for the war. In June of this year En- 
sign Markland was actively engaged in the Battle of Short 
Hills, in Jersey, near the Scotch Plains. On this occasion, 
on the approach of the British army under Lord Cornwallis, 
Markland was detached with the command of a small party 
of men from the advance of the American army, some dis- 
tance in front, in order to reconnoitre and skirmish with the 
advanced corps of the British. "While executing this duty 
he was unexpectedly cut off by a sudden and rapid detour 
of a detachment of Lord Rawdon's Horse, by whom he was 
surrounded and compelled to surrender. One of the horse- 
men discharged his pistol at the young ensign, the ball for- 
tunately missing him, though fired so close that the mark 
of the powder was visible all his life under his left ear. He 
remained a prisoner only a few minutes, for the officer who 
captured him, having observed a body of Americans coming 
round a hill with the intention of cutting him off", imme- 
diately gave his horse the spur and fled with his command, 
leaving the prisoners behind ; the Americans at the same 
moment pouring in a heavy fire. Immediately on his rescue, 
Markland accompanied his deliverers to an adjoining wood, 
which was skirted by a strong fence, correctly apprehending 
that a much superior British force would return to retrieve 
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their disgrace. They did immediately return, and with a 
strong body of horse, but finding the Americans formed in 
a strong position in the wood, contented themselves with 
looking over the fence, and then retired to their main body. 
Markland and the detachment, after a long and fatiguing de- 
tour, rejoined the army in safety, where his return was joy- 
fully hailed, for it had been reported, and generally believed, 
that he was cut down by Rawdon's Horse when surrounded. 
Ensign Charles Macknet, of Germantown, and long after- 
wards continuing to reside there, was also with the Ameri- 
can army, and in this engagement. 

Continually on duty during the summer, and with much 
marching, Markland found himself on the 11th of Septem- 
ber engaged in 

The Battle of Brandyivine. 

He was in Conway's Brigade, and most of the day en- 
gaged in action, — in the morning near Chad's Ford, and 
in the afternoon near Birmingham Meeting-House. Late 
in the afternoon the American army drov off from the field 
of battle, leaving the British army in no hurry to follow 
them. Before dismissing the subject of the battle it may 
prove interesting to relate an anecdote of an occurrence 
which exhibited a noble trait in the female character, show- 
ing devotion to their cause and fearless attention to the de- 
fenders of their rights. While the battle was raging near 
Birmingham Meeting-House the wives of several of the 
soldiers belonging to the Sixth Pennsylvania Regiment, with 
which Markland was then serving, took the empty canteens 
of their husbands and friends and returned with them filled 
with water, which they persisted in delivering to the owners 
during the hottest part of the engagement, although fre- 
quently cautioned as to the danger of coming into the line 
of fire. 

After retiring as far as to Philadelphia, the American 
Army, on the 16th of September, again crossed the Schuyl- 
kill, with the intention of offering battle near the "Warren 
Tavern on the Lancaster Road. Here some skirmishing 
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took place, but the two armies were finally separated by a 
tremendous storm of rain that so injured the ammunition 
as to render it useless. The streams were filled and so 
raised as to render the fords at French Creek and various 
other places nearly impassable. In recrossing the Schuyl- 
kill, Markland was near being swept away in the deep water 
by the rapidity of the current. 

Some idea may be formed of the sufferings and privations 
of the army at this time by the fact that during the period 
which elapsed from the Battle of Brandywine until their 
encampment near the Skippack, they were constantly en- 
gaged in heavy, rapid, and severe marches, without tents or 
baggage. These articles having been sent far into the rear, 
their shelter at night being frequently nothing more than a 
few rails placed slantwise against a fence, with a few dry 
leaves, if they could be procured. 

To show the deficiency of the army in every comfort, it- 
is only necessary to state that Markland and two other offi- 
cers were forced to bivouac under one blanket. The fre- 
quent rains and the lateness of the season rendered the 
situation extremely uncomfortable, and to this was added 
the necessity of acquiring an advantageous position. This 
frequently led to orders for the army to take up the line of 
march just as the fires would be made up. On one night 
in particular our brave soldiers, wet, cold, and hungry, were 
halted three different times, as often kindled their fires, and 
as often had to abandon them and move forward. After 
this the American Army encamped near the Skippack, and 
on the evening of the 3d of October broke up their en- 
campment and took up the line of march towards German- 
town. The troops were frequently halted during the night 
to obtain information as to the location of the British 
advanced force. Pieces of white paper were served to each 
man, to be placed in front of their hats in order that they 
might know each other in case of a night attack. A soldier 
of the British advanced picket was soon captured, from 
whom some information was obtained, and the Americans 
again moved forward. Captain Bower's Company of Con- 
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way's Brigade of Pennsylvanians, with whom Markland 
was serving, after a fatiguing march of sixteen miles were 
the first that encountered the British Troops early on the 
morning of the 4th of October, 1777, being the commence- 
ment of the great 

Battle of Germanioion. 

On the morning of that day Conway's Brigade, of which 
the Sixth Pennsylvania Regiment formed a part, was march- 
ing in close column to the attack of Germantown, in front, 
when they were fired on by the enemy. General Conway 
ordered Captain Bower's Company to flank the enemy 
while the line was forming, and immediately on the line 
being formed, they fell into their place in the line. The 
action continued very heavy for some time, the enemy re- 
treating until our troops had expended all their ammunition. 
A fresh supply arriving in a few minutes, the American 
line again advanced, and after pressing the British very 
severely for some time, the brigade was halted in order that 
the line might be more completely formed, when informa- 
tion was brought that the British had driven our troops on 
the left. A sufficient body of men, among whom were 
Markland, Glentworth, and other officers, immediately ad- 
vanced to the relief, and after some hard fighting the British 
were again forced to retire. In this part of the action 
among the many who were killed or wounded was a very 
gallant soldier, Abraham Best, who had his leg shot off just 
below the knee. Markland, who was alongside, had his 
pantaloons covered with the poor fellow's blood and had 
him immediately removed to the waggons in the rear, ap- 
propriated for the wounded. Notwithstanding the severity 
of the wound, Best recovered and repaid the service with 
his best thanks. 

After forcing the enemy to evacuate their camp, leaving 
their tents standing, they at length arrived near a large 
stone house owned by Mr. Chew, into which Colonel Mus- 
grave had thrown himself with six companies of the British 
Fortieth Regiment, directly in the way of the Americans. 
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It being deemed necessary to dislodge these troops, Mark- 
land, with others, was ordered to the attack. On proceed- 
ing towards the house, one of his men, a worthy German 
from Reading, named Philip Ludwig, observed a handsome 
British musket leaning against the fence, and cheerfully turn- 
ing to Markland, he said, " I will make an exchange ; this is 
much better than mine." Shortly after, this brave fellow, 
immediately in the front, met a sudden death from a ball in 
his forehead. The firing from Chew's house was tremen- 
dously severe, — the balls seemed to come in showers. Sev- 
eral gallant attempts were made to get possession of it, but 
they proved ineffectual. It was during the height of the 
attack on this house that the gallant Markland received a 
ball which severely shattered his right arm near the shoul- 
der. Near him, and in the heat of the action, were Lieu- 
tenant James Glentworth, afterwards Surveyor of the Port 
of Philadelphia, and Lieutenant Charles Macknet. The 
only linen in Markland's possession was the shirt he had on, 
and this he had worn for three weeks. When about to dress 
his arm, the surgeon, finding the right sleeve of the shirt 
to be saturated and stiff with blood, cut it off, and having 
no linen suitable for bandages, cut off the other sleeve for 
that purpose. Thus Markland was reduced to the body of 
his shirt, and wore it three weeks longer before he could 
obtain a change. 

In April, 1778, Markland rejoined the army at Valley 
Forge, and, although his arm was useless and still in the 
sling, he was busily engaged in drilling recruits and other ser- 
vices. From this constant exposure and active use the frac- 
ture became so bad that the surgeon, despairing of a cure, in- 
sisted on his retiring to the hospital at the Yellow Springs. 
This he did early in June, when the encampment at Valley 
Forge was broken up ; but when the British evacuated Phil- 
adelphia, June 18, he was soon ordered to that city on the 
recruiting service, and in September rejoined the army with 
his recruits. The arm continued to be extremely painful, 
and pieces of broken bone, one to two inches in length, 
were frequently extracted. On one occasion the pain was so 
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great that, no physician being at hand, he availed himself 
of the assistance of an intelligent farmer, who, with a pen- 
knife, laid open the arm and extracted a large piece of bone. 
This kind of operation he had frequently to submit to in 
order to obtain relief from the anguish occasioned by the 
ragged pieces of bone. Half a century afterwards the bent 
arm remained stiff, and the scars and hollows occasioned by 
the painful operations were plainly to be seen. 

In 1779, Markland was with the army in New York and 
New Jersey. In 1780 he served in the Marquis Lafayette's 
Division of Light Infantry, under the command of Colonel 
Stewart, of the Pennsylvania Line.* This was a select corps, 
taken from the whole army for the active part of the cam- 
paign. They were always in the advance, and at the close 
of a campaign would join their respective regiments. Each 
officer under the command of the Marquis had the honor 
to receive from him a sword, epaulette, and feather as a 
testimonial of regard. "When Lafayette was here as the 
nation's guest, he frequently alluded in conversation, with 
all the warmth and feeling of his youth, to this corps, which 
he styled " his dear Light Infantry." 

In the early part of 1781, Markland was engaged in the 
recruiting service at Lancaster, Lebanon, and other places 
in Pennsylvania. He then repaired to the South, and was 
present at the surrender of Lord Cornwallis at Yorktown, 
Virginia, on the 19th of October. After this glorious event 
the Pennsylvania troops then in service were ordered to 
take up the line of march towards South Carolina, under 
General St. Clair. They left Yorktown on the 4th of No- 
vember, and after a long and severe march of five hundred 
miles, during which many of the troops became completely 
worn out, as well as their shoes and stockings, they arrived 
at the Round 0, in South Carolina, the headquarters of Gen>- 
eral Greene, on the 4th of January, 1782. Captain John 
Steele, afterwards Collector of the Customs in Philadelphia, 
was in this march, and in the same division with Markland. 
After their arrival Markland was in an advanced detach- 
ment under the gallant Kosciusko, which was stationed on 
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the lines near Ashley Ferry, six miles in advance of the 
American army. Here they were actively engaged for sev- 
eral months, and in one of the encounters, Markland, with 
a small body of Americans, succeeded, after many attempts, 
in drawing a corps of the enemy's dragoons, who had been 
very troublesome throughout that neighborhood, into an 
ambuscade near the Quarter House, four miles from Charles- 
ton. The enemy lost eight or ten men killed, and most of 
their horses, and two prisoners. They were so completely 
surprised that the Americans came off without losing a man, 
and returned to their quarters six miles in their rear, near 
Ashley Ferry. 

Early in November, Markland, in command of a detach- 
ment under and along with Kosciusko, went on an enterprise 
having for its object the capture of the enemy's cavalry 
horses on James Island. The party consisted of about 
twenty men, and without loss on their part they captured 
about sixty horses and delivered them at General Greene's 
headquarters. 

On the 14th of November, shortly previous to the British 
evacuating Charleston, Colonel Kosciusko, Captain Wilmot, 
Lieutenant Markland, and other officers, with some fifty to 
sixty men, attempted to surprise a British party engaged in 
cutting wood on James Island near Fort Johnson. With- 
drawing every evening to near the fort, the British would 
again commence their labors by daylight in the morning. 
Kosciusko gained their working ground about 2 o'clock in 
the morning, and remained undiscovered until their advance, 
consisting of British dragoons, were within striking distance, 
when the Americans gave them a fire, on which they re- 
treated with some loss. Kosciusko then forming his men, 
attacked their advanced corps of infantry, already drawn 
up to receive them. A severe action ensued ; the British 
advance retreated, warmly pressed by the Americans, but 
being continually reinforced until they numbered about 
three hundred men, with a field-piece, the Americans were 
compelled to retire, which they did in good order, bringing 
off one prisoner. In this affair Captain Wilmot of the 
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Maryland line was killed, and Lieutenant Moore was mor- 
tally wounded. Lieutenant Markland lost three men of 
his platoon. Some helieved that this was the last action, 
and that in it was the last gun fired in the war for Indepen- 
dence. 

On the 14th of December, 1782, the British evacuated 
Charleston, and General Wayne, marching closely in their 
rear, as they retired to their vessels, took possession of the 
city. Markland marched in at the same time under Kos- 
ciusko, and after remaining a few days in Charleston, the 
enemy having left the coast, they joined their respective 
regiments. The army now marched to James Island, where 
they erected huts and remained until about August, 1783. 
They then embarked in vessels provided for the purpose, 
and soon reached Philadelphia, where, in November, 1783, 
they were honorably discharged at the barracks, the build- 
ing in Third Street south of Green, for a long time after- 
wards known as the Hall of the Commissioners of the 
Northern Liberties. 

Promotions in the days of the Revolution were extremely 
slow, but Markland, entering the army as a private, served 
long and faithfully as an ensign and lieutenant, and at last was 
made a captain by brevet by an act of Congress. Through 
many years, some of them of great adversity, he maintained 
the character of an honorable gentleman, and in 1823 he 
was elected as one of the County Commissioners of Phila- 
delphia, having received upwards of seven thousand votes. 
The following is a testimonial of his worth and services : 



July 29th, 1826. 

The subscribers, having participated with Captain John 
Markland in many of the trying scenes of our Revolution- 
ary War, can state with pleasure that they always found 
him an active and zealous officer, pledged in his youth to 
the service of his country, severely wounded in her cause, 
and faithfully following her fortunes amid toils, battles, and 
privations to the end of the war. 
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Caleb North, late Sheriff of Philadelphia, Colonel in the Army 
of the Revolution. At Brandywine, Germantown, etc. 

John Steele, Collector of the Port of Philadelphia, Colonel in 
the Army of the Revolution. Served in the Southern Depart- 
ment. 

James Glentworth, Surveyor of the Port of Philadelphia, 
Captain in the Arrriy of the Revolution. At Long Island, 
Brandywine, and Germantown. 

Charles Macknet, Lieutenant in the Army of the Revolution. 
In the battles of Short Hills, Brandywine, and German- 
town. 



